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THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


By T. THOMAS FORTUNE 


HE effect which Judge Alton 
Brooks Parker’s gold _ standard 
telegram had upon the demoral- 

ized Democratic convention, at St. 

Louis, and upon the country at large, 

was of the electoral character seldom 

produced in politics. No man had ever 
aspired to the Presidential nomination 
before who _ personally little 
known to the voters of the country 
and whose past utterances were more 
colorless on all the questions of public 
policy and administration in which the 
peorle are now interested, or in which 
they have been interested during the 
past quarter of a century. His political 
past, as far as the spoken or written 
word is concerned, was a sealed book ; 
something like the book a Catholic Car- 
dinal is said to have written about the 
character of the Filipino people. The 
story goes, as I heard it in Manila, that 
the Roman authorities, in the last cen- 

tury, were very anxious to have a 

thorough knowledge of the Filipino 

people,—their character, prospects and 
relations with the church. ‘To this end, 
one of the wisest and best of the Car- 


was SO 


dinals was selected to proceed to the Phil- 
ippine Islands and, after a careful study 
of the subject, to submit his conclusions 
in a book to the church authorities at 
Rome. The Cardinal, so the story goes, 
on reaching the Philippine Islands, be- 
gan eirnestly and patiently the task of 
mastering his subject. At the end of 
twelve ‘nonths the Pope received a large 
and imposing package from the Cardinal. 
His o‘ficial family was gathered about 
him when it was opened. The volume 
was a large one, richly bound, with gilt 
edgings and appropriate letterings of 
title, author, dedication, and the like. 
After leaving the brilliant title page the 
first chapter was found to be blank white 
paper. Theastonishment of the church 
fathers was great, and continued to in- 
crease as blank page after blank page 
was turned and the last page, at the bot- 
tom o! which ‘‘finis’’ was printed, was 
reached, when indignation took the 
place of astonishment. The church 
fathers had been imposed upon. One 
of their number, in whom they trusted, 
had mate light of serious things. This 
was the first view of the matter. After 
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the conclusion 
absent Cardinal 
that a 
mistake must have that 
the blank book had got made up and 
sent to them by an over-sight, and that 
the printed book, the faithful record of 
the Cardinal's studies, must be in Manila. 
The Papal secretary was instructed to 
svrite the good Cardinal that he had 
made a mistake and sent a blank book. 
In the course of time the following an- 
the Cardinal: 
mistake. The blank 
book I have sent you contains the result 
of all that I have been able to find out 
about the character of the Filipino people, 
which, as far as I have been able to dis- 


mature consideration, 
reached that the 
no discourtesy, 


was 
had intended 


been made, 


swer was received from 


‘I have made no 


cover is a blank.’’ 
Judge Parker’s Blank Past. 

Judge Parker’s gold standard tele- 
gram disclosed to the people all that they 
knew of his opinions on the vital ques- 
tions controlling in the politics of the 
After Bryan and his silver fol- 
Louis convention had 


hour. 
lowers in the St. 
whipped the gold standard people toa 
standstill, and ex-Senator Hill of New 
York had announced that he did not 
know what Judge Parker’s views on the 
money question were; when Judge Par- 
ker had been nominated for the Presi- 
dency and a platform was adopted in 
which no reference was made to the 
money question, and all other questions 
of public moment were dodged or strad- 
dled, in the desperate hope to catch 
votes, Judge Parker sent his gold stand- 
ard telegram, declaring that he accepted 
the gold standard as a fixed fact, and 
signified his willingness to get off the 
ticket if his attitude on that question 
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was not acceptable to a majority of the 


delegates. The silver delegates, with 
Mr. Bryan as their leader, were frenzied 
with indignation, but were helpless ; the 
platform, such as it is, had been adopted 
and the candidates nominated, and large 
numbers of the delegates had gone 
home. Mr. Bryan tore his long hair 
and talked himself into hysterics, while 
Senator Benjamin Ryan Tillman of 
South Carolina declared, with the blunt- 
ness that characterizes and stamps him 
as the most vulgar and brutal man in 
public life, that ‘tthe Democratic party 
can always be depended upon to makea 


-d—d ass of itself at the right time.’’ 


And the imperfected work of the con- 
vention passed into history, where it 
will always remain as one of the most 
unique curiosities of its kind. Who 
dictated Judge Parker’s telegram? It 
is hardly conceivable that he would have 
sent it of his own initiative, in view of 
the fact that he had voted for Mr. Bryan 
and free silver in 1896 and Igoo, and 
thus preserved his regularity as a parti- 
san, in the absence of which he could 
not have been nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the St. Louis convention. It 
was plain enough on the face of it to 
Judge Parker and the men responsible 
for his nomination that it would be use- 
less to appeal to the voters of the coun- 
try on a platform which ignored the 
money question, which had been the 
pivotal one in the two preceding Presi- 
dential elections, and as the outcome of 
a prolonged contest in committee in 
which Mr. Bryan had defeated the ad- 
vocates of the gold standard. It is rea- 
sonable to infer that August Belmont 
and the Wall street influence which he 
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represents, and which was responsible 


for Judge Parker’s nomination, insisted 
that the telegram should be sent, and 
that without such insistence it would not 
have been sent, as there is nothing in 
the previous history of Judge Parker to 
show that he believes in the gold stand- 
ard or had accepted in good faith the 
fact that it had, by Republican policy 
and legislation, become a settled question. 
But whether Judge Parker sent the tel- 
egram of his own motion or of that of 
the gold standard Democrats behind 
him, the fact remains that it is the only 
straight-out, flat-footed expression of his 
on any public question that we have. 
Since the telegram was sent he has de- 
livered an address to the Notification 
Committee and to the Democratic edi- 
tors—the most dangerous collection of 
intellectual misfits which has afflicted 
any country since the Jacobin pamphle- 
tiers filled France with confusion, gov- 
ernmental madness and a saternalia of 
blood—and he has written a short note 
on the Philippine question; but nowhere 
do we find the clean-cut statement of 
conviction, the lucid discussion of issues, 
the candid outline of National policy of 
which the gold standard telegram gave 
abundant promise and which the voters 
of the country were led to expect; in- 
stead we have a statement of acceptance 
of the past efforts and achievements of 
the Democratic party, all of which have 
made for National calamity of one degree 
and another, and of the St. Louis plat- 
form, which is made up in such wise as 
to fit Lord Macaulay’s characterization 


of Montgomery’s poetry as resembling 


‘‘nothing in the heavens above, the earth 
beneath, nor the waters under the earth.’’ 


Like the Cardinal’s alleged blank book 
portraying his ignorance of the Filipino 
character after a year’s study of the sub- 
ject, Judge Parker’s opinions on the 
political questions of the hour are a 
blank, as far as he has expressed himself. 


President Roosevelt in the Open. 


President Roosevelt is an altogether 
different sort of man. He has convic- 
tions, as plentiful as leaves in vallom- 
brosa, and he has expressed them and 
continues to express them in language 
which he who runs may read and under- 
stand. Instead of accepting the French 
diplomatist’s definition that language 
was made to conceal thought he believes 
and acts upon the theory that it was 
made to luminate thought, to crystal- 
ize opinions so that mankind can see 
through them and understand them and 
make them their own, if they will. Not 
since Abraham Lincoln have we had a 
candidate who so unreservedly takes 
the public into his confidence as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Grant was a silent 
man, who put his thoughts into acts 
Without much speech; Hayes was a ne- 
gation, and while his tongue was as 
nimble as an automatic bell a* a railroad 
crossing, nobody cared nor paid much 
heed to what he said when he did 
speak; Garfield was assassinated before 
he had a chance to do much talking, 
but the fact that he undertook to run 
with Blaine and chase with Conkling 
and was crushed to death by reason of 
the double dealing, proved that he was 
a politician rather than a statesman; 
Arthur was a brave, good man, who 
was handicapped by the conditions sur- 
rounding his accession to the Presi- 
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dency, and who was not strong and 
wise enough to rise superior to the 
Roosevelt was 


handicap, as President 
able to under similar conditions, and so 
he sought not, in carrying out the sup- 
posed policy of his predecessor, to take 


the people into his confidence, and was 
defrauded of his rightful succession to 
the Presidency in consequence of his 
honesty in this Harrison 
as cold as an icicle, and no one desired 


matter; was 
to get into his confidence or have him 
get into theirs; Cleveland had a way of 
taking the public into his confidence 
and make it soundly regret: that he did 
so, as in the effort to tear down the flag 
in Hawaii and in his free trade message 
of 1887; McKinley had a firm hold upon 
the confidence of a large section of the 
American people but he followed always 
and never undertook to control the cur- 
rents of public opinion and he was per- 
sonally therefore on the safe side and 
could always worst a howling giant like 
Bryan with a slung shot. None of 
these men possessed the characteristics 
and temperaments which made Lincoln 
more closely in touch with the average 
thought of the great mass of the people 
than any President we have had, Wash- 
ington not excepted. Theodore Roose- 
velt is a man of like character. He 
represents the ripest culture and the 
broadest sympathies that animate our 
National life, while his long experience 
in public affairs enables him to express 
in word and act more nearly than any 
other public man of the times what the 
masses of the people think and hope 
most strongly upon. This was shown 
most aptly in his interference in the 


coal strike. The nation was shivering 
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with cold and the industrial interests 
dependent upon fuel were at a standstill, 
while want and suffering stalked abroad 
in the land with the insolence of a 
mountain lion in a mining camp when 
the men folks were absent in the dig- 
gings. Capital and labor had each other 
by the throat, while the innocent public 
suffered. ‘There was no law to meet the 
case, to compel capital and labor, both 
insolent bullies disregardful and defiant 
of the welfare of the people by whose tol- 
erance they are enabled to wax fat and 
dictatorial, to come to an understanding, 
and in the general interest and welfare 
the President found a way to compel 
them to do so. In doing so he acted 
upon the public desires and had the pub- 
lic sympathy and support. And in the 
Panama matter he cut short the red tape 
and the graft designs of those who for 
years had been thwarting the public 
wishes and made the canal a fact in the 
history of the world. The railroad and 
steamship corporations and 
the American and Columbian lobbyists 
made a big howl about it, but the people 
applauded, as it was what they wanted 
done. And so, when he came to speak 
of the foreign and domestic policies of 
his Administration, in his letter, accept- 
ing the Chicago nomination, President 
Roosevelt recanted and apologized for 
nothing. He stood to hisjguns and 
defied the Democratic bushwhackers to 
come out in the open and do battle. 
The people of the country, the great 
mass of the people, like that sort of 
man,—the man who does things for the 
public weal because they should be done. 
To be sure a man in the position of the 
President of the United States cannot 


interested 
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afford to be too far in advance of the 
public wishes any more than he can 
afford to be too far in the rear of them; 
he must keep abreast of them, and he 
cannot do this unless he be a statesman 
of the first order, a man who is of the 
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people and therefore understands them,— 
thinks as they think and acts as they 
would act if they were in his place. It 
is this which distinguishes the states- 
man from the demagogue, the politician: 
from the ward heeler. 


Scintillations 


By O. E. 


AVE you left nothing undone? 


Death and life are in the power 
of the tongue: and they that love it 
shall eat the fruit thereof. —Bible. 

What a wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism is man. Not long since out in the 
Rockies an automobile touring party of 
twelve thought they would enjoy the 
novelty of taking a wild dash down 
the sides of a steep mountain, thence 
through a deep Colorado canyon. They 
mounted one of the most dangerous 
peaks in that section, and when every- 
thing was ready, started on their per- 
ilous journey. They rapidly descended 
nine hundred feet in a meandering man- 
ner, when suddenly they came to a dan- 
gerous precipice with this inscription, 
‘Turn here;’’ the machine was almost 
beyond control, when all at once the 
chauffeur attached an electric battery to 
the cogs which sent the motor whirling 
in another direction. 


‘System than 


DUNCAN 


She 
Metric 


GREAT BRITIAN 
made greater visible progress 
the States the 
metric system during the year, 


has; 


toward 
past 

owing to the official actions of her col- 
onies. Most of these have either singly 
or jointly petitioned the British Gov- 
ernment the 
throughout the empire. 


through readmg British periodicals, that 


metric 
I have learned, 


to adopt system? 


Lord Bellhaven has given notice of in- 
troducing into the House of Lords early 
next session, a bill for the compulsory 
adoption of the and 
measures throughout the United King- 
dom, and that Lord Kelvin will second 
the motion. I wish the bill every suc- 
cess, and feel sure that any branch of 
the English speaking. people, whether- 
British or American, adopting this sys-- 
tem of measures and. weights, will give 
the signal for all branches to follow: 
forthwith. 


metric weights 


owe 
‘* Measure for Measure.’’” 
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oe THAT the telephone 
Evolution has made wonderful 

ae strides in the past twenty 
Telephone vears, one only needs to 


First, Two tin boxes 
Second, Two 


note these facts: 


connected by a string. 


mechanical boxes with a wire as a trans- 
mitter. Third, Electricity applied. 
Fourth, An improvement made in the 
mode of calling the attention of the one 
to whom you wish to speak, by turning 
a small crank. Fifth, The Twentieth 
Century has no further use for the crank 
and we simply take the receiver off, and 
it rings automatically. This is an age 
of wonders and continual progress, 
every day brings newer inventions and 
greater discoveries. Who can tell or 
dare contradict the statement, that be- 
fore the dawn of the next century, some 
one will so arrange it, that the t-lephone 
alarm bell will ring by the mere sugges- 
tion of an earnest look. 


Seeds are not seeds unless they are 
good. 
ooo 
che Beauty WAN can _ sometimes 


in Parks icture Nature as it really 
is. While out wandering, once; for some 
cool, shady spot, I suddenly spied a 
beautiful space of trees. They were 
green and shady, their boughs bowed 
avelcome, and as the day was quite sul- 
try, I entered this enclosure and found 
amyself in the midst of a beautiful place 
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for recreation, retreat, repose. And 
these artificial embodiments of nature 
are such excellent places for thought 
and study. I thought of the great trees 
that were waving welcome, of how care- 
fully man had prepared these beautiful 
snake-shaped walks and pretty meander- 
ing drives. As I went further I saw 
pretty stone bridges thrown across rip- 
pling brooklets and creeks, and among 
the dense green foliage of trees. Scat- 
tered over this space of over a mile 
square, were small settees under shrub- 
bery brush and among richly designed 
beds of the canna. The grass mowed 
so smoothly over the entire space 
can only tell the richness of nature’s 





one 


carpet, after spending weeks walking 
over rough stone and cement walks to 
spend an hour waking through one of 
these lovely reservations on nature’s 
rich green carpet. In hardness, 
soft; in beauty, how exquisite; in 
color, how. beautiful ; in actuality, how 
real. Sucha blending of color and rap- 
ture no artist, how perfect or correct, 
conld ever paint its model. And this 
is the picture of nature in a beautiful 
city park. When we look at this 
wonderful accomplishment we can not 
help but agree with Shakespeare in 
saying: ‘‘ What a wonderful piece of 
mechanism is man. 


how 





Rise early and watch the golden rays 
of sunlight play on the leaves of beauti- 
ful trees. 





THE NEGRO AND 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


The Negro and The Democratic Party 


ee ee: 3 


T seems hardly necessary to consider 
the probability of any considerable 
number of Negroes casting their 

ballots for the Democratic nominee in 
the coming election; and yet while such 
an event may not be probable, it still is 
possible ; although, we look in vain for 
any reasonable inducement or adequate 
consideration, which could lead either 
the most enlightened or densely ignor- 
ant, to hope for more than a very 
limited individual benefit from such a 
course. 

W. Bourke Cockran is quoted as 
saying ‘‘ Democracy is a faifh ; Republi- 
canism an appetite.’’ A sentence which 
flows trippingly from the tongue, but 
contains not a scintilla of truth. 

At the risk of being undignifid we 
may, with truth, paraphrase this ex- 
pression of our brilliant fellow-citizen, 
into, ‘‘ Democracy is a fizzle; Republi- 
canism an inspiration; for we are con- 
fronted with a condition, which proves 
that whatever the Democratic party has 
been in the past, it is many years since 
it has represented anything more than 
the rags and tatters of principles and 
as a bait to win the votes of those who 
worship the name, that has long since 
ceased to have any meaning as descrip- 
tive of the principles or policies of the 
party which bears it. 

What does the South know of Demo- 
cracy? It is an aristocracy, pure and 


LATIMER 


simple; in which every white mar 


strives to believe himself to be some- 
thing better than his fellow-man by the 
grace of God, and perhaps by reason of 
the accident of being the descendant of 
some one who lived neither wisely nor 
well; and did even that on the unre 
wardedlabor of others. 

As well speak of Democracy in Rus- 
sia. 

True Democracy is based upon the 
political and legal equality of the whole 
people. If any part of the people is or 
may be disfranchised, we cease to have 
Democracy. ‘The title becomes a misno- 
mer, and the voter is tricked into cast- 
ing his vallot for a name which has no 
basis in fact. 

The South is, practically, the con- 
trolling force in the National Democatic 
party ; and this fact alone shuts the door 
of hope, in that direction, in the Negro’s 
face. 

Whether a Democracy, which is that 
in name, and an aristocracy in fact, is 
worthy to recive the vote of the white 
masses, is for them to decide. 

Republicanism is an inspiration for us, 
because, in it we see the source from 
which has come all that we have which: 
is worth having; and because to it we 
look for all we hope to have worthy of 
our attainment. 

It is an inspiration because, without 
what it has done for us, we should de- 
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pair and be robbed of the hope of future 
aid from it, we should cease to aspire. 

It opens to us unlimited vistas of 
future possibitities, and creates in us an 
ambition to do and deserve. 

If we are to be secure in our present; 
if we are to bequeath to our children, as 
‘their citizenship unre- 
stricted and secure; bounded and lim- 
ated alone, by the laws of our country, as 
‘they apply to all citizens alike, we can- 


inheritance, a 
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not afford to launch our political bark 
upon a tide, the downward current of 
which bodes little but destruction to 
either white or black. 

Finally, to repeat myself, it seems 
hardly necessary to consider the prob- 
ability of any considerable number of 
Negroes voting for the Democratic nom- 
inee, because speaking for a large num- 
ber of Democratic states, no one has 
asked them to do so. 


An Improved Plan of Education at TusKegee 


4 HE officers of the Tuskegee Nor- 
’ mal and Industrial Institute of 
Tuskegee, Alabama, have gradu- 

-ally matured a plan which should very 
-deeply interest the young men and wo- 
amen of the race who are seeking an 
-education. This plan enables young 
men and young women to attend school 
‘at night and work at an industry or 
trade during the day, or in the case of 
“those who are able to pay a small 
‘monthly sum, to attend school during 


the day and at the same time, learn a 
trade or work at some industry. This 
improved plan gives superior opportun- 


ity for literary and academic training 
and at the same time, gives equal oppor- 
tunity for the learning of a trade. Last 
year thirty-six states were represented 
by students at Tuskegee, and nine 
foreign conntries. The attendance dur- 
ing the coming year promises to be very 
large and the class of students promises 
to be of a high grade. 





FRED. R. MOORE 


National Organizer of the National Negro Business League. 
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AppDRESS By SAMUEL R. SCOTTRON 


ERTAINLY the most difficult of 
any of my undertakings in the 
way of a public address is now be- 
fore me. Difficulty overtakes me in the 
beginning, and I presume that before 
long difficulty will be still mine when I 
should stop and, in common parlance, 


give you arest. Nevertheless, regard- 
ing the honor which our worthy presi- 
dent has done me in inviting me to ad- 
dress the League, I shall do my utmost 
to say something interesting and in- 
structive. 

I regard this as a very different as- 
semblage from that which meets to hear 
a political address, or one of a religious 
nature, both of which must be delivered 
with force and eloquence, which in the 
serious matters of manufacturing any 
particular article we are all prepared to 
eliminate the oratorical feature and sub- 
ordinate it to the just and true presenta- 
tion of ascertained facts. 

Thirty-six years of experience in any 
particular line ought certainly present 
some features worthy of talking about, 
even if it be only to say I have manu- 
factured such and such an article for 
that length of time, for it will be taken 
for granted that one either possesses an 
unusual degree of persistency or that 
manufacturing has been reasonably 
profitable. i 

I did not begin business life as a 
manufactnrer, but as a merchant and 
trader, being associated with others as 
sutler of a regiment toward the end of 
the civil war, at and about the same 





time as our honored friend who has re- 
sided in this city of Indianapolis for so 
many years, William H. Furniss. We 
were each of us regimental sutlers in the 
Department of the South. We quit it 
probably at the same time, when muster- 
ed out in 1865. He to enter upon a pro- 
fessional line in which he became an in- 
structor in mathematics, while I finally 
and at once entered upon my course asa 
manufacturer. 

There was just one thing that I learned 
beyond all doubt while engaged as a 
merchant trader and sutler, and that was 
that in whatever line, professional or 
business, a man enters upon, he should 
have such education as befits that line, 
if he wishes to succeed. Consequently 
when inventive genius gave me posses- 
sion of my first patent upon adjustable 
mirrors, and wishing to manufacture the 
same, I set about acquiring the educa- 
tion necessary to a mechanic, entered 
the shop of a pattern maker, and studied 
at night for quite a period, under a 
master mechanic, mechanical drawing. 
This I continued fully seven years at 
night school until the thing had such a 
hold upon me that I couldn’t give it up. 

There is possibly no shop where one 
can serve and get a broader knowledge 
of applied mechanics than a well patron- 
ized pattern-making shop, bringing one 
as it does into a consideration of the 
various elements, substances, etc., used 
in manufacture ; their nature and possi- 
bilities. There you will soon learn the 
difference between cast and rolled metals. 
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In both brass and iron, not to speak of 
other more valuable, or, as I should say, 
more costly metals. The pattern-maker 
must absolutely know the qualities of 
both, and which is necessary when cer- 
tain desired results are to be obtained. 
He must be equally well informed as to 
the nature of and possibilities in work- 
ing glass, for that too may be either 
moulded or blown, either pressed into 
shape, or blown with or without a seam, 
or rolled into peats, or drawn into tubes, 
polished and bent into shape. He must 
know something of the nature of woods, 
of their varieties, structural and workable 
differences. The difference to be found 
in every kind of hardwood, such as ma- 
hogany, lignum-vitae, ebony, oak, birch 
or walnut, and the softer woods, such as 
pine, white-wood, spruce, red-wood, bass 
or cedar, rendering either of greatest ad- 
vantages for a certain work, of their 
peculiar qualities necessary to take into 
consideration in modeling a certain ma- 
chine. The sciences generally, and in 
particular, chemistry, civil engineering 
and mathematics, must be somewhat 
familiar to the pattern maker. All of 
this I became well aware of as time went 
on, and for seven years never missed a 
possible lesson from an instructor in one 
or more of these studies. It grounded 
me and gave me confidence in myself, 
and an actual knowledge of possibilities, 
which prevented many costly ventures 
and foolish mistakes, such as the patent- 
ing of things absolutely useless. Spend - 
ing ones life on an ignus fatnus, pursu- 
ing the ever retreating and never over- 
takable, or the useless if overtaken 
things, that spoil the lives of so many, 
both men and women. 

Well, my first patent, an adjustable 
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mirror,—mirrors so arranged opposite 
each other as to give the view of every 
side at once,—was new and useful, and 
so simple too, that it was impossible to 
accomplish the same result in a simpler 
or cheaper manner. A thing very neces- 
sary in patent articles. A patent which 
can be simplified by another is worth 
nothing. A knowledge of mechanics 
will show you how to use the simplest 
methods in obtaining certain desired re- 
sults, mechanically. How not to use 
three motions where two will do the 
work. Contact with the market will 
show you whether what you wish to ac- 
complish will be worth anything in the 
market even if you dosucceed in making 
the thing. Years are spent by some in 
trying to do something by way of a 
patented article, that even if made, 
wouldn’t be wanted by a sufficient 
number of persons to make it desirable. 
My mirrors had the good fortune to 
be quite a salable article, and I obtained 
afterwards, other patents on mirrors 
which werc serviceable. All these led 
me finally into the general business of 
manufacturing looking glasses, pier and 
mantel mirrors, mouldings, ete. Wood 
working had ever a fascination for me, a 
snoulding or planing machine buzzing 
away, moulding the face of a board, ora 
saw buzzing away, always had a sweeter 
sound for my ear than the finest organ. 
The organ I could grow tired of, but the 
thirty years of buzzing’saws are still the 
most delightful music to my ear. I 
never see one of the building or furniture 
wood trees in the forest but what the 
most wonderful possibilities in it as a 
piece of furniture pass through my mind. 
If oak, I think of the beautiful table, 
sideboard, sofa, desk, room-casing or 
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moulding it will make. ‘The same if it 
be walnut or mahogany. If it be pine I 
think of the fine unknotted part ncar 
the ground, from which the finest shelv- 
ing will come, or above, where floor 
boards will come from, or still higher 
up, common boxing lumber, or piers for 
small turnings, or, lastly, firewood. 

The looking glass business made neces- 
sary a knowledge of preparing mouldings 
by the overlaying of white coating, putty 
work gilding, bronzing, gold gilding, 
silver gilding, metal gilding, burnishing. 
Staining, varnishing and polishing of 
woods, and in particular, the silvering of 
peats, both by the old method of tinfoil 
and quicksilver, and the newer method, 
that of precipitating a solution of the 
nitrate of silver. 

Very soon, however, 
having great possibilites was granted me, 
for an extension cornice. I received 
several patents for these and abandoned 
the mirror, putting these out on a 
royalty, and entering upon the manu- 
facture of extension cornices, which 
coined thousands while it lasted, an ex- 
cellent thing in every way ; but it came 
to grief through one of those causes that 
will sometime lay out, stiff dead, the 
best thing in the market, viz.: the capri- 
clousness of fashion. Curtain polescame 
into fashion and killed the cornice busi- 
ness entirely, in less than six months of 
activity in opposition. The American 
woman, whose desire for change makes 
many fortunes, also helps many to lose 
them, Extension cornices were helping 
me to thousands of dollars, until curtain 
poles came as suddenly into fashion as a 
meteor strikes the earth. Forced to 
abandon cornices I lived upon my royal- 
ties, and entered upon the curtain pole 


a new patent 
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business as. manager and salesman in a 
new firm, in which lhne I continued 
nearly fifteen years, covering in each 
year, the territory both in Canada and 
the States between the two great 
oceans, and as far south as the Ohio 
river. 

The curtain pole manufacture might 
seem extremely simple to the superficial 
observer, but it is very intricate, and 
only a certain knowledge of mechanics 
could warrant one in entering upon it, 
requiring as it does a full knowledge of 
of the working properties of wood and 
brass. ‘These poles were first made in 
moulding machines and hand-turning 
lathes, both of which were driven out 
completely by the central cutter, auto- 
matic feeding machine ; these being still 
further improved by the automatic sander 


for sandpapering the stick as it emerged 
from the cutter, and these further im- 
proved by passing the pole, still auto- 


matically, into another drum-like ma- 


chine, which colored and polished it, 
and, in the course of twelve years, re- 
ducing the cost of an inch and a half 
wood pole from six cents per foot to one 
cent per foot. Wood rings which we 
started making by hand at four cents to 
six cents each, one man turning out one 
hundred furnished rings per day, were 
made by machine finally, at the rate of 
five thousand furnished rings per day by 
a single attendant. 

But, as wonderful as is the story of 
the rapid changes in the wood-making 
part of curtain poles, still more wonder- 
ful is the story of the brass pole and 
brass pole trimmings. The brass pole 
we made of solid metal in the beginning, 
metal of heavy guage, drawn and brazed 
at the centre joining line, of English 
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In both brass and iron, not to speak of 
other more valuable, or, as I shouldsay, 
more costly metals. The pattern-maker 
must absolutely know the qualities of 
both, and which is necessary when cer- 
tain desired results are to be obtained. 
He must be equally well informed as to 
the nature of and possibilities in work- 
ing glass, for that too may be either 
moulded or blown, either pressed into 
shape, or blown with or without a seam, 
or rolled into peats, or drawn into tubes, 
polished and bent into shape. He must 
know something of the nature of woods, 
of their varieties, structural and workable 
differences. The difference to be found 
in every kind of hardwood, such as ma- 
hogany, lignum-vitae, ebony, oak, birch 
or walnut, and the softer woods, such as 
pine, white-wood, spruce, red-wood, bass 
or cedar, rendering either of greatest ad- 
vantages for a certain work, of their 
peculiar qualities necessary to take into 
consideration in modeling a certain ma- 
chine. The sciences generally, and in 
particular, chemistry, civil engineering 
and mathematics, must be somewhat 
familiar to the pattern maker. All of 
this I became well aware of as time went 
on, and for seven years never missed a 
possible lesson from an instructor in one 
or more of these studies. It grounded 
me and gave me confidence in myself, 
and an actual knowledge of possibilities, 
which prevented many costly ventures 
and foolish mistakes, such as the patent- 
ing of things absolutely useless. Spend- 
ing ones life on an ignus fatnus, pursu- 
ing the ever retreating and never over- 
takable, or the useless if overtaken 
things, that spoil the lives of so many, 
both men and women. 

Well, my first patent, an adjustable 
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mirror,—mitrors so arranged opposite 
each other as to give the view of every 
side at once,—was new and useful, and 
so simple too, that it was impossible to 
accomplish the same result in a simpler 
or cheaper manner. A thing very neces- 
sary in patent articles. A patent which 
can be simplified by another is worth 
nothing. A knowledge of mechanics 
will show you how to use the simplest 
methods in obtaining certain desired re- 
sults, mechanically. How not to use 
three motions where two will do the 
work. Contact with the market will 
show you whether what you wish to ac- 
complish will be worth anything in the 
inarket even if you dosucceed in making 
the thing. Years are spent by some in 
trying to do something by way of a 
patented article, that even if made, 
wouldn’t be wanted by a_ sufficient 
number of persons to make it desirable. 
My mirrors had the good fortune to 
be quite a salable article, and I obtained 
afterwards, other patents on mirrors 
which werc serviceable. All these led 
me finally into the general business of 
manufacturing looking glasses, pier and 
mantel mirrors, mouldings, ete. Wood 
working had ever a fascination for me, a 
snoulding or planing machine buzzing 
away, moulding the face of a board, ora 
saw buzzing away, always had a sweeter 
sound for my ear than the finest organ. 
The organ I could grow tired of, but the 
thirty years of buzzing saws are still the 
most delightful music to my ear. I 
never see one of the building or furniture 
wood trees in the forest but what the 
most wonderful possibilities in it as a 
piece of furniture pass through my mind. 
If oak, I think of the beautiful table, 
sideboard, sofa, desk, room-casing or 
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moulding it will make. The same if it 
be walnut or mahogany. If it be pine I 
think of the fine unknotted part near 
the ground, from which the finest shelv- 
ing will come, or above, where floor 
boards will come from, or still higher 
up, common boxing lumber, or piers for 
small turnings, or, lastly, firewood. 

The looking glass business made neces- 
sary a knowledge of preparing mouldings 
by the overlaying of white coating, putty 
work gilding, bronzing, gold gilding, 
silver gilding, metal gilding, burnishing. 
Staining, varnishing and polishing of 
woods, and in particular, the silvering of 
peats, both by the old method of tinfoil 
and quicksilver, and the newer method, 
that of precipitating a solution of the 
nitrate of silver. 

Very soon, however, a new patent 
having great possibilites was granted me, 
for an extension cornice. I received 
- several patents for these and abandoned 
- the mirror, putting these out on a 
' royalty, and entering upon the manu- 

facture of extension cornices, which 
| coined thousands while it lasted, an ex- 
cellent thing in every way ; but it came 
5 to grief through one of those Causes that 
» will sometime lay out, stiff dead, the 
best thing in the market, viz.: the capri- 
clousness of fashion. Curtain poles came 
into fashion and killed the cornice busi- 
ness entirely, in less than six months of 
activity in opposition. The American 
woman, whose desire for change makes 
many fortunes, also helps many to lose 
them, Extension cornices were helping 
me to thousands of dollars, until curtain 
poles came as suddenly into fashion as a 
meteor strikes the earth. Forced to 
abandon cornices I lived upon my royal- 
ties, and entered upon the curtain pole 
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business as. manager and salesman in a 
new firm, in which line I continued 
nearly fifteen years, covering in each 
year, the territory both in Canada and 
the States between the two great 
oceans, and as far south as the Ohio 
river. 

The curtain pole manufacture might 
seem extremely simple to the superficial 
observer, but it is very intricate, and 
only a certain knowledge of mechanics 
could warrant one in entering upon it, 
requiring as it does a full knowledge of 
of the working properties of wood and 
brass. These poles were first made in 
moulding machines and hand-turning 
lathes, both of which were driven out 
completely by the central cutter, auto- 
matic feeding machine ; these being still 
further improved by the automatic sander 
for sandpapering the stick as it emerged 
from the cutter, and these further im- 
proved by passing the pole, still auto- 
matically, into another drum-like ma- 
chine, which colored and polished it, 
and, in the course of twelve years, re- 
ducing the cost of an inch and a half 
wood pole from six cents per foot to one 
cent per foot. Wood rings which we 
started making by hand at four cents to 
six cents each, one man turning out one 
hundred furnished rings per day, were 
made by machine finally, at the rate of 
five thousand furnished rings per day by 
a single attendant. 

But, as wonderful as is the story of 
the rapid changes in the wood-making 
part of curtain poles, still more wonder- 
ful is the story of the brass pole and 
brass pole trimmings. The brass pole 
we made of solid metal in the beginning, 
metal of heavy guage, drawn and brazed 
at the centre joining line, of English 
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manufacture, was principally used, cost- 
ing a dollar per foot. The rings of 
brass were also English, largely from 


Birmingham. Made of drawn _ brass, 


spiralled about a round hard stick cut 


through and then eyed and soldered, 
costing a dollar and a half to three dol- 
lars per dozen, six to ten dollars for a 
pair of complete brass poles, even twenty 
dollars per . pair. American inventive 
genius under the fostering care of a favor- 
ing tariff reduced the cost of these 
steadily, month by month, not year after 
year, but monthly reduced the price, so 
that it was always unsafe to carry a 
large stock, until finally a complete brass 
pole and trimming was sold for less than 
fifty cents, that a few years earlier cost 
six dollars. To follow such a business 
through all its changes for years I think 
you will appreciate the difficulties to be 
overcome. 

A chance discovery, however, twelve 
years still another 
direction, that of manufacturing what is 
known to the trade as ‘‘procelain onyx,’’ 
which when it was a marketable 
article I taught my daughters to make, 
and at which we have now continued 
twelve years with greater or less profit, 
but, as a rule, forging ahead somewhat. 
These procelain onyx cylinders have 
been used by lampand candlestick manu- 


ago, set me off in 


sure 
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facturers to an extent that I doubt not 
that each one of you have seen the article, 
even if you have not realized the fact 
that the article was an imitation of the 
real stone. There is probably no part 
of the world where these articles have 
not gone along with other articles of 
American manufacture. 

The combination of this vitreous or 
glassy substance with wood, to make a 
pedestal, is the very latest application of 
the procelain onyx, and involves more 
difficulties than would seem probable to 
the inexperienced. To put together in 
permanent form articles or substances so 
different in their nature as wood and 
glass, or as wood and earthenware pre- 
sents many difficulties which could not 
be overcome without such knowledge as 
comes from contact with varying me- 
chanical appliances. 

These things seem to be growing in 
public favor, for while we made hun- 
dreds last year we are making thousands 
this year to meet the demand. 

We shall not stop at pedestals and 
tables, but in a short time, hope to have 
the procelain onyx titbes used inside 
architectural decorations, such as are 
made for church ornamentation, bar 
room and barber shop mirrors, mantle 
mirrors, pier mirror fronts and many 
ways too numerous to mention, 
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ADDRESS By FRED. R. MoorE 


HE work of local 
leagues throughout the country is 
one of very great importance, and 

requires close and constant attention. 
When you did me the honor to select me 
National Organizer, the question 
with me was, how shall I begin to do 
I started out by entering 
with members of 


organizing 


as 


the work? 
into correspondence 
the National organization as shown by 
reports, and with such other persons as 
were known to me. In this effort seven 
hundred circular letters were sent, and 
in each a stamped envelope was enclosed 


fora reply. When reasonable time had 


elapsed and no reply received, a second 
. letter was sent, and in this was enclosed 
a blank report to be filled out, as to con- 
ditions in their lo¢alities; stamped envel- 
were also enclosed in these letters. 
Replies began to come in slowly and 


Opes 
were fairly satisfactory. I would say 
however, that our peopie for some rea- 
son or other are slow to give proper 
attention to important communications 
sent them. They should begin to give 
attention by giving prompt response to 
correspondence. 

Correspondence was also entered into 
with the editors of our publications, and to 
a number of them I am indebted for valu- 
able assistance, without which results 
would not have been so gratifying. Out 
of the two hundred and fifty newpapers 
and periodicals corresponded with, sixty- 
two were returned, ‘‘not found.’’ This 
would seem to indicate a lack of support 
on the part of the people in the com- 


munities in which these periodicals 


sought to live. 
other circular letters were sent urging 


Seven hundred and fifty 


the organizing of local Business Leagues 
in localities as far West as San Fran- 
cisco, and also in places that had never 
before heard of the work of the League, 
afd were anxious very to correspond, 
In fact, I wrote wherever a correspon- 
dent could With of 
these letters there was enclosed a sample 


be reached. each 
copy of Constitution as guide in organiz- 
The trouble with most of our rep- 
a lack of 
The people are willing 


ing. 
resentative men seems to be 
proper initiative. 
to follow a good leader but it has not, in a 
number of instances, been an easy matter 
to get the man who is willing to give a 
little of his time to the work of organiz- 
ation; one excuse and then another is 
offered as a reason for not desiring to get 
the people together. Some of our people, 
strange to say, are of the opinion that 
they should be paid for there services, 
and that the Organizer, or the League 
itself, has a large fund at its command in 
which they should be participants. 

The importance of the work, and the 
good results which are bound to follow are 
lost sight of. Many have written in 
criticism of the lack of interest taken by 
our people in local organizaticus. Others 
have shown their interest in the work, 
and their reports are most helpful and 
encouraging as tothe progress that is 
being made along business lines. The 
people however, need to be encouraged 
in the effort of standing together, and 
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this part of the work is most important. 
We need, and there is no good reason 
why we should not have, a local league 
in every city and town where our peo- 
ple are centered, and it is up to the 
representative man in these localities 
to do something along this line. A 
local Business League is very necessary 
and can be made a useful instrument 
in bringing the people in touch with 
one another, and holding them together, 
for all worthy purposes. 

In order that the work of the National 


League may be effective, a sufficient sum 


should be raised to enable the organizer 
or secretary to make personal visits to 
localities and perfect organization where 
the proper person or persons cannot 
be influenced by correspondence to 
do the work. The people must be 
reached by direct methods. Many of 
our race are very enthusiastic at the be- 
ginning; they start off along enthusiastic 
lines, but as a rule they do not last long; 
they lack the staying quality, and are 
not persistent or insistent in getting the 
people interested. 

Some regard a local league as a money 
making business, and are full of what 
they regard as great schemes for making 
money; this latter class should be entirely 
ignored. The local league is to be used 
for the benefit of the people. 

The way to organize is to ORGANIZE. 
Where there is a will there is always a 
way. If an individual or individuals 
are anxious to see results and believe in 
the advancement of the race and of in- 
dividuals in their communities, they will 
use every effort to get the people to- 
gether in an oganization. Some say 


that those engaged in business should get 
together; this is quite true. 


My conten- 
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tion however is, that business men and 
those who believe in giving them support 
should get together. Your local leagues 
will be stronger when you bring into 
them all the citizens of character who 
believe in race effort. I would require 
every person who joins a local league, to 
pledge himself to support all worthy en- 
terprises managed by men and women of 
the race, and when I found him doing 
otherwise, unless for good reason, I 
would fire him out of the local organiza- 
tion. When a prescription is to be filled, 
or medicine purchased, the drug store 
kept by a member of the race should 
have the filling of the same. ‘The doc- 
tor of your race, when in need of medi- 
cal attendance, the lawyer of your 
race when in need of legal advice 
or having legal papers to be drawn. 
When in need of literature sub- 
scribe to those periodicals published by 
members of the race. All business en- 
terprises should be supported; how else 
can we expect to be respected by the 
world at large, and be representative of 
something if we do not begin to practice 
what a great many of us preach? How 
can we otherwise succeed? Some would 
say that this is drawing the color line. 
I do not believe it. Jews support Jews; 
Germans support Germans; Italians sup- 
port Italians; until they get strong 
enough to compete with their brothers 
of the professions and trades; and Ne- 
groes should -now begin to support 
Negroes. Don’t delay this but begin 
now. ‘The preacher says, ‘‘To-day is 
the day of salvation, harden not your 
hearts for to-morrow ye may die.’’ 

I say to-day is the time to organize, and 
this should be your slogan. Organize, 
organize and don’t delay. 
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When the white race sees us organized 
in support of one another they will have 
greater respect for us. I lose respect 
for the individual who doubts the ca- 
pacity of his people to do; that we can- 
not do as well as the whites. How can 
we ever prove that we have the ability 
to compete unless supported by our peo- 
ple. I believe that we can do anything 
the white man does if only given the 
chance. We are constantly appealing to 
the whites to hold open the door of 
opportunity, but we are not doing it for 
ourselves as weshould. We must begin 
to recognize the true principle and we 
should educate the race up to it; that 
principle is,—believe in your race and 
practice it by giving them proper support 
in all proper undertakings. What a 
mighty power we shall be when we 


begin to do this, and we shall never be 
a mighty people until we do begin. 


What a Local League Should Stand 
for to Make it Effective 


It should have direct oversight over 
the interests of the people; in fact it 
should be the Chamber of Commerce; 
guarding and as far as possible protecting 
the people against unwise investments, 
and exposing fake companies organized to 
take advantage of the ignorant by prom- 
ising large profits. The local league 
should constantly seek to better the bus- 
iness engaged in by individuals, by sug- 
gesting improvements; insist on business 
methods, fair prices, and cleanliness in 
appearance;. guard against failures by 
advocating loyal support, and a good 
supply of common sense. A local busi- 
ness league should control the employ- 
ment of labor and bestow it where it 
‘will do the most good. 

A local Business League to be effective, 
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must hold regular monthly meetings, 
and where our people are in large num- 
bers, and are not thoroughly organized, 
the meetings shoud be held weekly. A 
general interchange of ideas as to the 
conduct of business, with experienced 
persons to discuss the question, or read a 
paper on business effort, would be most 
helpful. 
for joining of not more than twenty-five 
cents, and monthly dues of ten cents to 
stationery and 
good corps of 


There should be charged a fee 


cover cost of 
meeting place. 


necessary 

With a 
officers and a very active secretary, the 
wisdom and the helpfulness of such or- 
ganization would soon be apparent, and 
would be appreciated by the people. 

As to the individual who is always 
advocating the support of enterprises 
with hismouth. Watch the man who be- 
lieves in supporting all of the enterprises 
instituted by members of the race with 
his mouth, but has never been known 
to go down in his pocket and give tan- 
gible evidence of his sympathy and sup- 
port; he is a “‘fakir.’”’ The one way to 
demonstrate is to produce the goods. 

The dreamers who believe that every- 
and 
are 


thing comes to him who waits, 
are constant critics of the doers 
usually lost in the shuffle. You must 
get together in support of the individual 
or learn to concentrate 
your and make a 
one thing at a time. Learn to value 
money and study thoroughly the plan 
of investment. Don’t always be gov- 
erned by sentiment; let it be business 
all the way through, all other things 
being equal. 

The power of organization is in what 
is accomplished. It is not necessary to 
wait for large numbers, but get together 


individuals, 


monies, success of 
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four or five active men in your com- 
munity, and have your plans. well 
thought out and put them into immedi- 
ate operation. Hold weekly meetings 
constantly adding to your membership. 
Do not be discouraged if you should be 
unsuccessful at the start, but persevere. 
It is the determined individual who 
succeeds, and to succeed you must be 
willing to make sacrifices. 

The National Organization had its 
being by and through this very idea. Its 
object is to give encouragement to the 
people to stand together, to build up 
individuals in various communities, and 
show to the world the capabilities and 
possibilities of the race along all lines if 
given a chance; and to demonstrate to 
the race that largely our success is with 
ourselves, Let me therefore urge upon 
you the great importance of keeping to- 
gether. Do not argue for organization 
here and when you return to your homes 
lose sight of putting it in actual opera- 
tion. Have the same interest in the 
race at home, that some of you have 
when away from home. Be as big a 
man at home as you seek to be away 
Advocate the value of a 
local league in your community, as 
strongly as you do when absent. Urge 
the people to stand together; assist them 
in bettering their condition by showing 
them how to be helpful to one another. 
All of this can be done, if you will but 


from home. 
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make the effort. Put yourself in com- 
munication with the organizer and other 
officers of the league; be prompt in reply- 
ing to communications, for one of the 
greatest discouragements is to write to a 
person and not receive an acknowledg- 
ment; especially is this discouraging 
when you are given a stamped envelope 
for a reply. Let me also urge you to 
make a report to your people of what is 
being accomplished through these ses- 
sions, so that the people will be inspired 
to renewed effort, and greater progress 
may be made through the work of this 
business year. 

I return my thanks to all who have 
given me information, and to the officers 
who have given me most cordial support; 
and while I have not done much, yet it 


has been my endeavor to perform as best 
I could the duties of the position. 


In conclusion let me add that the 
mighty mind, who with others inspired 
this organization, and has made and is 
making so many sacrifices, and is con- 
stantly battling for our rights in all direc- 
tions, is entitled to your continued loyal 
support. Strengthen his hands by active 
interest in the work of advancing the 
race in all proper ways. The President 
of the National Negro Business League is 
our leader, and while not infallable, is the 
right man in the right place. Long may 
he be spared to lead usin the path of 
right living, and business undertaking. 
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A Chicago Business Man 


MONG the enterprising Negroes 
of Chicago, Edmond H. Faulkner, 
whose place of business is located 

at 3104 State St., stands among the first. 
Mr. Faulkner is engaged in the com- 
bined business of dealing in newpapers, 
books, stationery, cigars, tobacco, etc., 
and is proprietor of the Afro-American 
News Office, where he keeps on sale all 
the Negro newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals of the country and is doing a 
most satisfactory business. 





EDMOND H. FAULKNER 


Mr. Faulkner is 29 years old and was 
born in Paducah, Ky., and is a product 
of the public school of that city. 

October 5th, rg901, Mr. Faulkner 
opened his place of business and hung 
out his shingle for patronage; which, 
owing to his popularity and pleasing 
manner soon grew to be large. 





Mr. Faulkner is doing a thriving bus- 
iness and sells more Negro newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals than all other 
news stands in Chicago put together. 

It is interesting and instructive to 
hear Mr. Faulkner’s account of his 
ex eriences in buisness. 

‘“T have been in the Negro news- 
paper business for a number of years 
and in it I have founda great deal of 
work. Sometime ago I concluded that 
I would do something for the advance- 
ment of the race and to help solve the 
so-called race problem. I began this 
business with a small sum of money 
and if I hadnot labored day and night 
and persevered I would have failed. I 
started with six different papers, taking 
one to six each week. I would some- 
times sell all and again I wouldn’t. 
To-day I carry in stock twenty-five 
different papers from various parts of 
the United States and I have calls for 
them all, nearly every week. ‘To those 
who think that the Afro-American 
newspapers don’t sell, I call their atten- 
tion to the following: from the first of 
August, 1903, to the first of August, 
1904, I sold 7,562 Afro-American weekly 
papers; 1,068 Afro-American monthly 
magazines. This is my report for the 
past year. From the present outlook 
my prospects for the coming year will, 
without doubt, surpass all other re- 
ports. I am a firm believer in the 
valve of Afro-American publications and 
urge a larger support.’’. 
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Infant Mortality 


By Dr. H. F. 


INCE the birth of Cain and Abel, 

children have been born and buried 

with the same regularity as the 
coming of day and night; and pre 
sum ptuous indeed, will appear, any new_ 
comer in the 20th century, who bring, 
forth any new theories or plans, or at- 
tempts any improvement on old and tried 
methods. But Earth’s first children 
opened their eyes on water, air and light 
in wasteful abundance, and yet with the 
centuries of contact and experience with 
these health-makers, the world has barely 
begun to learn the alphabet of their 
natural medicinal influence. 

It has been just discovered that light 
undiluted or mixed with air, and washed 
of its injurious qualities, has specific 
curative power ; that it sets up chemical 
changes in the blood by penetrating the 
body, and thereby drives out disease. 

The influence of air and water on 
health and disease is better understood 
to-day, professionally, than ever before 
and more truly rated at its real value. 
Miraculous transformations are worked 
daily on diseases by the wiser application 
of the subtle influence of light. The 
fluttering pulse, the flagging heart and 
the dim flickering lamp of life may be 
steadied, strenghtened and renewed by 
the wise and judicious use of water and 
air, applied at the proper time, And yet 
in spite of this knowledge of these scien- 
tific facts, infant mortality has been 
steadily on the increase for over twenty- 
five years. It may be pardonable, there- 
fore, to attempt some consideration of 
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infant diseases and deaths. ‘Throughout 
the world infant mortality for over thirty 
years has rarely fallen below, more fre 
quently exceeded, twent-five per centJ 
Ten percent. of all children born dig 
within the first three or four weeks. 
Twenty-five per cent. die within the firs 
year, and about forty per cent. withi1 
the first five years; these facts are es- 
pecially true of large cities. For the 
three years during 1890-2, in New Yorkg 
alone, the death rate for children unde 
five years, was over forty-one per cent. 
The Twelfth Census shows a much more 
alarming state of affairs, especially# 
among the Negro population. Fifty-six} 
cities in all parts of the country give af 
very much greater death rate than birth] 
rate among Negroes in fifty of these 
cities,—one city will illustrate:— 

In New Orleans, white births wer 
5,224, deaths 4,977, excess of births 247. 
Of colored there were 1,725 births anc 
3,300 deaths, an excess of deaths over 
births of 1,585. These facts and figures 
make their own argument and carry withj 
them explanation sufficient. 

The best medical authorities say, and 
facts multiplied over and over again and§ 
observed every day by the ablest medical 
men, that quite one-half of the deaths 
among infants are due to inherited dis- 
ease and weakness, like syphilis, con- 
sumption, etc., and facts are in evidence : 
that civilization is multiplying the dis- 
eases and increasing the mortality, es- 
pecially among Negroes. 


What a waste of energy! What 
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destruction of the Nation’s vital power ! 
What wrecks of life and 
happiness is the wholesale reproduction 
doomed to early destruction! And yet 
it is within the power of man to cure and 
control all or nearly all the diseases from 


homes and 


which infants die. 

Dr. Holt says the majority of these 
diseases can be prevented. ‘To prevent 
the disease and death, the cause must be 
found and removed. The willful indif- 
ference to and the woeful ignorance of 
hygienic laws and their execution, are 
the first and most important causes to be 
This can be accomplished only 
by correct education and _ legislation. 
Every household, every school and every 
child should have and be compelled to 
know, well some practical treatise on 
health ; such a work should teach the 
proper use and preparation of food, the 
use and benefit of pure water, air and 
light, and the best means to secure them. 

The crowding of population in large 
cities, the unhealthy surroundings, the 
ignorance of hygienic laws, the corrupt 
passions and the deteriorating blood 
stream, the increasing number of artifi- 
cially fed infants—these all are contrib- 
uting causes to minimize infant mortality. 
To remove these causes is the task of 
legislators, sociologists and philantro- 
pists. There are unmistakable symptoms 
of swift and certain decay in the root and 
stock of the Negro, and we must con- 
clude that the price of civilization is 
calamitous to the race. Under the in- 


removed 


fluence of civilization and liberty, cancer 
and consumption, syphilis and other ven- 
erial diseases are increasing and deaths 
are multiplying from them; and their 
blighting influence is the fatal inheritance 
of the offspring showing itself in the ever 
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increasing mortality of childhood. 

Hygienic laws can in no way influence 
the fate of infants born to be blasted in 
their birth, by the inheritance of such 
vile and loathsome diseases. Hygienic 
laws must be obeyed by ancestors, that 
their good effect may be operative on 
posterity. The cycle of life is reproduc- 
tion, growth and decay. In the present 
stage of civilization reproduction and 
inheritance is beyond our control and 
influence. The mission of the parent is 
to produce vigorous, healthy children, 
and to throw round them every safe- 
guard in the race of life. The one 
business of the child is to grow—not to 
die. At their best, the offspring of 
healthy parents have desperate chances to 
reckon with in early life. The first thing 
the new born makes up its mind to do, 
is to breathe, and the next it will decide 
to eat, feel and think. With these first 
acts comes the greatest danger to life. 
Custodians of infantile health, whether 
parents or physicians, should keep clear- 
ly in their minds that diseases most fatal 
to infancy, originate in the gastro intes- 
tinal tract, the lungs, brain and skin in 
the order rramed ; and is due to errors or 
ignorance in feeding, exposure, indis- 
cretion in dressing, bathing and ventila- 
tion. Artificially fed children suffer 
most. Mother’s milk is safest and best, 
if the woman be healthy, and does not 
have to over-exert herself. A peevish, 
sickly, measley mother nursing her child 
will invariably give it rickets. Disease 
of the lungs due to exposure causes the 
next largest number of deaths, and can 
be prevented. Death from diseases of 
the brain claim the next largest number 
of victims, and in great measure may be 
attributed to over-stimulating the infant 
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brain by exciting it to pleasure or passion 
which may and frequently does cause 
spasms, fits, convulsions, death. 

In the first two or three years of in- 
fancy the child’s brain grows more than 
in all after life, therefore, rest and sleep 
of from twelve to eighteen hours of the 
twenty-four is absolutely necessary for 
health and growth. Skin and contagious 
diseases may be prevented by proper 
attention to pure air and healthy sur- 
roundings. 

Another cause of the high percentage 
of infant mortality is not ignorance of 
hygienic laws, but a willful indifference 
to the social, moral, natural and spiritual 
law, as demonstrated every day in the 
almost universal maternal desire to shun 
the responsibility of reproduction. In 
the mad frenzy to prevent reproduction, 


many so violently shake the tree of life 
that they break the twigs, suspending 
growth and barely keeping alive the 


fruit which at the reaping, gives a 
blighted crop and a dwarf product. It 
is needless to say that offsprings so 
handicapped in the race of life are ‘‘cut 
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off in the blossom of their youth.’’ 

The old, honored and established cus- 
tom of early marfiage and the rearing of 
large families is now too commonly giv- 
ing place to trying to find pleasure out 
of wedlock, to the mania for a good time; 
in search for which there is a rush to 
large cities, where, if after satiated 
passions are spent there may be any 
budding remnant of life left, its growth 
is nipped in the damp, dark, dismal dens 
where any stray beams of light dodge 
the disease. Day after day the physician 
is brought face to face with such scenes 
of sin and has to shut his eyes and be 
silent though he sees the signs of the 
destroying angel on many a door post, 
Since beginning this paper four weeks 
ago, I have officiated at seven births; 
four are dead, and death is known to 
have been directly due to maternal effort 
to prevent gestation. During this time, 
I have had three infant deaths from other 
causes. One was due to consumption, 
one to syphilis, and one to the congenital 
poison, which first destroyed the child’s 
eyes and then its life. 
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IN KIMBERLY, SOUTH AFRICA 


AND TRINIDAD, B. W. 1, 635 


In Himberly, South Africa, and Trinidad, B.W.I. 


R. SMITH FOSSES, the middle 

gentleman in the photograph on 
the opposite page, 634, is a resident of 
Kimberly, South Africa. Mr. Fosses is 
of pure African descent and was born at 
Burgesdorp. He is a baker by trade, 
and a self-educated and self-made man. 
Kimberly, where Mr. Fosses resides, 
will be remembered by our readers as 
conspicuous in the English-Boer war. 
The great South African Diamond Fields 
are situated there; and the population is 
about 45,000 nearly two-thirds of which 
are colored and the greater part of these 
are employed inthe mines at 85 cents 
per day. 

Mr. Fosses gives a detailed account of 
affairs in Africa which is extremely in- 
teresting. Kimberly sustains 12 colored 
churches, 12 schools, 6 coffee shops, 5 
tailor shops, 8 grocery shops and gen- 
eral dealers, 11 shoemakers, 1 saddler 
shop, 2 bakeries, 7 butcher shops, 9 
fruit dealers, 2 secret societies, 2 polit- 
ical organizations, 1 brass band and 
about 25 letter carriers. The A. M. E. 
Church, or Ethiopian movement as it is 
called, is in a highly prosperous condi- 
tion and has the confidence and support 
of the native population. 


The African Political movement has a 
membership of 3,000. They recently es- 
tablished a National fund of 41,000,000 
to be used in the purchase of real estate 
in good localities for the erection of in- 
dustrial schools. 


{4REING favorably impressed with the 

July number of THE COLORED 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE I cannot refrain 
from informing you of the fact. As one 
of the race, I sincerely wish the manage- 
ment of the magazine all possible suc- 
cess, and hope that you will receive a 
full measure of support.’’ 

The above quotation is from a letter 
received from Mr. Arnold W. Waterman 
of Trinidad, B. W. I. Mr. Waterman 
owns and operates an up-to-date gentle- 
man’s furnishing store. Having estab- 
lishe1 this business 5% years ago. By 
close application to business he has built 
up a flourishing trade and holds high 
rank among the business men of 
Trinidad. 

Mr. Waterman is one of the agents of 
THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
and is proud of his identification with 
the race. 
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CARNEY 


Sergeant Carney 


LEFT New Bedford in March, 1863, 

and went to Readville, Mass., to 

learn military tactics and _ subse- 
quently to fight for the preservation of 
the Union. Aftera stay of three months 
at Readville we came to Boston, marched 
from the old Park Square Station up to 
the State House, where we met the great 
War-Governor, John A. Andrew of 
Massachusetts, and his staff, and were 
reviewed by them. We then marched 
‘though the streets of Boston. The resi- 
dences and business places of which were 
gaily decorated for the occasion with 
flags and bunting. The windows from 
the streets to the tops of the buildings 
were crowded with people waving hand- 
kerchiefs and hats and making the air 
vocal with their loud hurrahs. Wesoon 
reached the wharf, where we marched on 
board ship, and were off for South Caro- 
lina. 

We were ready to fight. We found 
ourselves in our first engagement on 
James Island, where we met the enemy 
for the first time, and made a reputation 
as soldiers and as fighters for human 
liberty. We were attacked by greatly 
superior numbers, and although we lost 
heavily, we proved ourselves their match 
and drove them off. From here we 
made our way to Morris Island, where 
we formed a part of and led one of the 
most formidable charges of the Civil 
War. In this charge the regimental 
color-bearer of the Fifty-fourth Regiment 
was disabled and the flag was about to 
be left behind in the rifle-pit when I, 
who, by this time had become a Sergeant 
of Company C, rushedforward. ‘Throw- 


ing away my gun J seized the flag and 


made rapid strides to the front with my 
regiment, bearing the flag aloft. 

I was with the first battalion, the 
advance of the storming columns. Press- 
ing forward to the front ranks, carrying 
the regimental colors, I took a place 
near Colonel Robert G. Shaw, who was 
leading his menover the ditch. As they 
descended the wall of the fort under a 
terrific fire, the full ranks of the Fifty- 
fourth melted away almost instantly, 
but the survivors rushed on until they 
reached the impregnable Wagner itself, 
where I planted the Stars and Stripes. 
Colonel Shaw and all who followed me 
closely on the fort were either dead or 
wounded. By some mysterious Provi- 
dence I seemed to be preserved to bring 
the flag away and to make a record for 
flag and man. So all alone, amid dark- 
ness and the roar of cannon, and scream- 
ing shot and shell, with flag held high, I 
beat a slow retreat, until I reached the 
remnant of the regiment which had been 
gathered together by the only officer 
left of the command; namely, Captain 
Louis F. Emilio, who has since become 
the historian of the regiment. 

In the course of my retreat I received 
three very severe wounds, one causing 
me to be obliged to creep on one knee, 
always holding up the flag, and refusing 
to give it up until I found an officer of 
my regiment, Captain Emilio. When 
the frenzied shouts of the few survivors 
aroused me anew to life and enthusiasm 
I responded, amid loud hurrahs,— 


‘‘*Though shot and shell fell all around, boys, 
The old flag never touched the ground. ”’ 
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Self-Culture 


AN EssAy By 


Miss SADIE IZZARD 


HE secret of self-culture lies in 
training the will to decide the fate of 
enlightened conscience. Self-cul- 

ture may be divided into three parts: the 
physical, the moral and the intellectual. 

You may think this subject of little im- 
portance but it is astonishing how much 
may be accomplished by the energetic 
and persevering who are careful to 


MISS SADIE IZZARD 


use fragments of spare time that 


the idle permit to pass by. God 
has garnished our minds with priceless 
qualities of far more value than precious 
diamonds or lustred ore imprisoned in 
the bosom of the earth, and as we dig 
for wealth and precious stones, let us dig 
for knowledge which is a power be- 
stowed upon all who realize its value. 
The grand idea of self-training is to 
make us more useful, more studious, 
that we may employ our opportunities to 


greater advantage. We must learn the 
difference between the true and the 
We must not believe a thing be- 
cause everybody says so; trace back as 
far as possible, find out the truth for 
yourself. There is no better employ- 
ment for the mind ; it makes it elastic and 
ready to render the necessary service 
when called upon. 

Set a price upon your leisure moments, 
remember they are sands of precious 
gold, and if they are properly used they 
will procure a stock of precious thoughts ; 
thoughts that will operate to your ad- 
vantage in securing you better and 
higher position than you now fill. 

Self-education is another important 
subject. It is something more than. 
mere reading for amusement. It re- 
quires prolonged and laborious study. 
No one can hope to rise in life by mere: 
reading. You must study hard if you 
wish to advance in the world, diligently 
you must labor, or in after years how 
can you hope to stand beside those who 
have done excellent work for their fel- 
low-beings? Be sure to emulate good 
examples ; for soon you will take a part 
in the active scenes of life, and will 
either lead or be led. 

But the young are not always ready to 
devote themselves to this slow, toilsome 
self-culture. Could they soar on the 
wings of lazy genius the world would be 
filled with great men and women; but 
this cannot be. God donates to his 
favorite children ; He conducts none but 
laborious to distinction. 


false. 
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For instance, Lincoln, our first mar- 
tyred president, in his early life of priva- 
tion, his successive victories, sustained 
great disadvantages ; his life is worthy 
of emulation. Even the vice president, 
Henry Wilson, in speaking of his early 
life said; ‘‘I was born in poverty, Want 
sat at my table ; I knew what it was to 
ask a mother for bread when she had 
none to give.’’ He was nurtured in ad- 
versity, had a vigorous constitution, and, 
above all, was inspired. 

I present these names as illustrations 
of self-training and self-culture. Let us 
then, as men and women, emulate these 
bright examples. 

There are many men and women not 
well educated, but blessed with brilliant 
minds who feel too keenly the lack of 
I would urge upon allsuch the 
The de- 
ficiencies of early years need not keep 
you back, press to the front with untir- 
ing zeal ; there is no such word as fail. 

The thoughts of great men are prec- 
ious at normal prices, public lectures are 
abundant, attend the best of them, 
treasure up the richest ideas, and, above 
all, learn to reflect more than you read. 

Reading is to the mind what eating is 
to the body. To eat without giving 
nature time to assimulate is to rob her, 
first of health, then life ; so to read with- 


culture. 
importance of self-education. 
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out reflecting is to cram the intellect and 
paralize the mind. 

I would not have you understand that 
I mean to recommend the importance of 
an education that we may be above 
work; such is not my intention. All 
honest work is honorable and is not to 
be despised. Anything worth having 
can only be obtained by working for it. 
I say go to work; and whatever your 
hands find to do, strive to do that with 
all your might, such is the admonition 
which nature utters in every ear. The 
very bones, muscles and fluids which 
compose our frame are all passing in an 
increasing progression to a new organic 
condition. 

The spirit of self-help is the root ofvall 
genuine growth in every individual. Re- 
member that a willing heart makes an 
active mind. 

One of the lions in the way of a pros- 
perous career in the future of the youth 
to-day, is idleness. We must possess en- 
ergy, invincible determination, and a 
firm purpose; and then victory or death. 

We cannot afford to stand shivering 
before the wintery blasts of dis- 
couragement, but earnestly ask God to 
keep us and press onward. The wintery 
days of discouragement will disappear 
and the glorious warmth and sunshine 
of victory will o’ershadow us. 
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‘‘T have scant sympathy with the mere doctrinaire, with the man of mere theory who refuses 
but do you not think it safer for everybody if we act on the motto: ‘All men up,’ 
rather than ‘some men down.’ ’’—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


to face facts: 


MAN who is good enough to shed 
his blood for his country. is good 
enough to be given a square deal 
afterward. More than that no man is 
entitled, less than that no man should 
have.”’ 
This is the utterance of an honest man, 
a man who believes in fair play for every 
man whether he be white or whether he 
be black. Let the colored men ponder 
the words of Theodore Roosevelt during 
his incumbency of the Presidential Office, 
and take the record of Senator Fairbanks 
and compare them with the drastic utter- 
ances of the Tillmans, Vardamans, Gor- 


mans, et al., and the exhaustive pro- 
nouncement of the Democratic candidate 
for President—ex-Judge Alton B. Parker 
—on the rights of the Negro as a citizen 
and the wrongs of the Negro as a MAN. 
Whatever may be candidate Parker’s 
private views on these questions he dare 
not give them voice pending the present 
campaign and hope to secure the 153 
electoral votes of the South. Which is 
the braver and manlier man, Theodore 
Roosevelt, the decisive and outspoken, or 
Alton B. Parker, the opportunist or 
straddler ? Comparisons are odious. 

VOTE FOR ROOSEVELT AND FAIRBANKS, 





THE National Negro Business League, 
at its recent meeting in Indianapolis, 
decided to hold its next annual meeting, 
in 1905, in New York. We beleive the 
Convention chose wisely—New York is 
the centre of Commerce and Finance. 
Here business is conducted on a large 
The Negro needs to be brought 
Our 


scale. 
in direct contact with these forces. 


white fellow citizens should be given an 
opportunity to see and hear for them- 
selves of the progress we are making 


along material lines—and we shall give 
tothem this opportunity. We shall seek 
to surprise them by having business men 
from all over our country, bankers, 
farmers, manufactures, grocers and dry 
goods merchants, carriage builders, con- 
tractors, etc., of the country. We 
shall seek to show them what is being 
done by the race along business lines 
and that we need only an equal chance, 
and areentitted to that chance. We will 
show that we are misrepresented when 
we are charged with being slothful, and 
not entitled to consideration—we will 
show that we are standing together in 
support of one another, that: we are 
building up strong characters and that we 
believe in the very highest moral stand- 
ards, and that we condemn as strongly as 
the whites the commital of crimes. We 
will show that we are law-abiding, 
otherwise our progress, notwithstanding 
obstacales, could not have been what it 


now is. We are giving this as a notice 


of what you shall see. 

The officers of the National Negro 
Business League desire to impress upon 
our people thoughout the country the 
importance of organizing local leagues in 
every locality where our people are gath- 
ered—we now have 82 well organized 
leagues to do effective work in stimulating 
busi;ness activity among the people,—to 
encourage thrift and econony—the ne- 
cessity of doing something. The recent 
meeting at Indianapolis demonstrated 
the fact that we are getting into busi- 
ness lines and have made great-progress 
since the meeting at Nashville. Each 
successive meeting is more inspiring 
than the previous one and offers greater 
encouragement to those engaged in stimu- 
lating the work. The appeal is now 
made to you to get together for an even 
stronger showing. The eyes of the 
world are upon us. We insist that 
whining must stop, and that work must 
begin. Local Business Leagues are most 
helpful. and are powerful agencies in 
getting results. Will you do your part? 
Don’t be backward, but take hold at 
once. Be determined to make yourself 
a power in your community for good, 
Be a supporter of local interests. Advo- 
cate the purchasing of homes by mem- 
bers of the race. Urge the slothful to 
become wide-awake citizens. Show them 
the importance of respectability. 
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Wer urge upon the colored voters the 
importance of standing together in a 
solid phalanx in support of the Republi- 


can party. We believe it to be our duty 
to take this position and advise stead- 
fast adherence to Republican principles. 
The Democratic party gives no evidence 
of desiring our support and offers no 
encouragement to cause us to divide our 
votes. Judge Parker has the reputation 
of being a high-minded man, and would, 
undoubtedly, if permitted to use his judg- 
ment, be fair in his treatment of our 
race. The Southern wing of his party 
will, however, be a hindrance; it will 
insist on its method of treatment. The 
Tillmans; Vardamans and men of their 
stripe, will continue to dictate, and their 
bitter prejudices will prevail. 

We could wish that there might be a 
division on questions of policy, but the 
future holds out no promise of such being 
brought about. We know President 
Roosevelt, and his determination to ac- 
cord equal and exact justice to all is also 
well known. We would be unworthy 
of ourselves did we by word or act give 
encouragement tothe enemy. The Dem- 
ocratic party is responsible for all unjust 
legislation enacted against us. Jim Crow 
cars would not exist but for that party. 
Their prejudice is that of bitterness 
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against us. They tell us plainly thar 
they do not want us. Why should we 
then seek their company or offer them, 
uninvited, our support ? 

There are some who for mercenary 
considerations are advocating Demo- 
cracy. The record of the Democratic 
party in the South should cause them to 
stop such advocacy. Until Democracy 
shows a disposition to be fair in its 
treatment of us and learn to discriminate 
between the good and the bad, we must 
be against them. Until they place 
the same restrictions on the illiterate 
whites they have upon the illiterate 
blacks we must be against them. Until 
they recognize that intelligent black men 
are entitled to the same political privi- 
leges that intelligent white men are enti- 
tled to we must use our ballots, in the 
North and West, to keep them out of 
power. 

When they recognize these principles 
it will then be time for us to think of 
giving them support. Until that liberal 
spirit is shown, colored men owe it to 
their race to give loyal and united sup- 
port to the Republican party. The 
Negroes in the South ask the Negroes in 
the North and West to remember them 
by voting for the re-election of Theodore 
Roosevelt. FRED. R. Moore. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


By S. 


R. SCOTTRON, EDITOR 


Plan and Scope of Masonic Work 


N entering upon the duty and re- 
sponsibility to which we have been 


invited, we are very far from being 
exultant. While we are proud to have 
been selected from the midst of so many 
brethren, able and willing, no doubt, to 
serve in so conspicuous a place of honor 
and usefulness. Wecannot rid ourselves 
of a certain degree of apprehensiveness, 
upon entering a field by us so long ne- 
glected, a field where so many able men 
have shone with the brightest lustre. 
We beg to say at the very outset, that 
fact, truth, shall be our aim rather than 
literary excellence. Believing that the 
greatest service will be done, the great- 
est good accomplished, by enlightening 
the minds of the many thousands who, 
at best, have but a hearsay knowledge 
of the history of Free Masonry among 
Afro-Americans. 

This is true equally with our own 
race as with white Masons, thousands of 
whom enter the Masonic Lodge, and in 
time attain to eminence, without more 


than a primary knowledge of the origin 
of Masonry among Afro-Americans. 

We seem never to have a periodical 
devoted to the subject. A magazine 
giving, as it is our intent to give, 
monthly, the fullest and most complete 
knowledge of Masonry, historically, 
obtainable. 

The Negro Mason as well as the 
Christian Church, owe it to the race to 
relate its early establishment, legitimate 
and continued action. A race able to 
sustain organizations such as _ these 
above a century, with never flagging 
interest and industry, has already shown 
the highest capacity of mankind. We 
wish to place facts,—dates and quota- 
tions,—before our young men, and all 
others, who may not have at hand the 
history of the Order, that each may 
speak as with authority, fortified with 
indisputable references; a source of pride 
to himself and confusion to his enemy. 

Then again, how little do white Ma- 
sons know of the history of Free Ma- 
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sonry among the Negroes of America. 
White men enter their lodges and hear 
with great satisfaction that they have 
allied themselves to an institution which 
brings all mankind to a common level, 
where king and potentate, lord, gentle- 
men and laborer, meet upon the level 
and part upon the square, an institution 
to be found established among all races, 
in every clime. They learn that men 
are equally brethren, of every race and 
condition. When at last the young Ma- 
son asks: ‘‘What about the colored ac- 
quaintance whom he sees adorned with 
the emblems and insignia of Masonry?’’ 
is straightway assured that the colored 
acquaintance is a fraud, illegitimate, 
clandestine and, that above all things, 
he must not talk upon the subject of 
Masonry with a Negro. Of course our 
young friend is duly frightened and 


put in a condition whence it is impos- 


sible that he shall be enlightened. To 
such a young man our Magazine will be 
a revelation, a something worthy his 
careful perusal. 

The history of Masonry among Afro- 
Americans shall be for a long time to 
come the chief object of our Masonic 
Department. We shall not only give 
the history of the Ancient York Rite, 
but of the Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite, Rite of Memphis, and more; but 
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as all these are superstructure, standing 
upon one base, that base being the Blue 
Lodge, we shall make sure of our legiti- 
macy there before venturing further and 
confuse the reader’s mind with dates and 
events which should be studied sepa- 
rately. As aworthy beginning we pre- 
sent a portion of the history of Masonry 
among Negroes in America, written by 
our brother the late Illustrious Samuel 
W. Clark, 33rd degree M. W. Grand 
Master for the State of Ohio, continuing 
the same each number until completed. 

Albert Stevens’ History of the Scottish 
Rite among American shall 
later on have our attention, as well as 


Negroes 


the doings of the convention of 1880-1 in 
the City of New York where met the 
‘*Council of Deliberation’’ at which 
time so much was put upon record of 
the origin of Scottish Rite Masonry 
among the several organizations then 
assembled. 

We are proud of the fact- and in it 
feel fortified that we have prevaile upon 
our worthy brother E. V. C. Eato, M.°. 
W.’. G.*. Master for the State of New 
York known throughout our country as 
one of the most worthy and able of Ma- 
sons. This may be taken as an indica- 
tion that no phase of Masonic journalism 
will be evaded, nevertheless, history shall 
be our specialty for sometime to come, 
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NDERLYING every institution, 
whether human or divine, there 
are certain cardinal principles, 
tenets, and doctrines. And according to 
their merit as impressed upon the mind 
of man these institutions have grown and 
flourished, or have dwindled and decayed. 
Consequently, those that have become 
most extensive in their domain, and have 
withstood longest against the lapse of 
time, the scrutiny of reason, and the 
venom of prejudice, are entitled to the 
highest degree of merit. 

Occupying a high place among these 
meritorious institutions, accepting the 
above measurement as true, is the Most 
Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of 
Free and Accepted Masons. 

With becoming pride the enthusiastic 
Mason discourses in eloquent language 
upon the antiquity and universality of 
Masonry, and upon the sublimity of its 
principles. Upon the airy wings of imag- 
ination he will transport you to the 
Garden of Eden or to the tower of Babel; 
by the aid of tradition he will take you 
to the building of Solomon’s Temple, 
1ooo B. C.; or, if you be not satisfied 
with this, by the aid of documentary and 
historical evidence he will carry you to 
the foundation of the Colleges of Build- 
ers, instituted by Numa Pompilius, 715 
B.C. All this will he do to prove its 
antiquity. ‘To prove its universality he 
will tell you that among the devotees 
around its altars may be found the fair- 
skinned Caucasian and the dark-hued 
African, the almond-eyed Mongolian and 
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He will tell 
you that neither race nor creed nor clime 
nor condition is a barrier to an entrance 
into its sanctuaries. 

But this generalization is not satisfac- 
tory. Permit me to present to you the 
authorized expressions of leading Ma- 
sonic scholars and eminent American 


the copper-colored Indian. 


Masons upon some of the principles and 
tenets of our institution, and which have 
been adopted as the line of action for all 
Masons. Many of these quotations we 
have found in Bro. John D. Caldweli’s 
“New Day-New Duty.’’ We select, 
first, from the CRAFTSMAN, the text 
relating to that chief tenet, BROTHERLY 
LOVE: 

‘“‘By the exercise of brotherly love we 
are taught to regard the whole human 
species as one family—the high and low, 
the rich and poor—who, as created by 
one Almighty Parent, and inhabitants of 
the same planet, are to aid, support, and 
protect each other. On this principle, 
Masonry unites men of every country, 
sect, and opinion, and conciliates true 
friendship among those who might other- 
wise have remained at a perpetual dis- 
tance.’’ 





The following passages relating to this 
tenet are quoted from ‘‘Illustrations of 
the Symbols of Masonry,’’ by Jacob 
Ernst (p. 200 ): 


‘Upon the merits of this virtue we 
place our institution second to none. 
Its influence will accomplish what others 
fail to do. It is a bond of union that 
draws man to his fellow-man, however 
widely apart; gives mutual confidence 
and protection, whatever his caste or 
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creed may be—a brother TRUE will ever 
recognize a brother’s hail. 

‘“The potency of this pinciple exists in 
the fact that Masonry unequivocally 
excludes from its halls everything that 
is at variance with the requirements of 
a universal brotherhood.’’ 

On this same topic Gadicke says: 

‘‘He who does not find his heart 
warmed with love toward all mankind 
should never strive to be made a Free- 
mason, for he can not exercise brotherly 
love.”’ 

At the great Mansonic banquet in St. 
Louis, September, 1868, Bro. Albert 
Pike said: 

‘‘God pity the man who will not lay 
on the altar of Masonry every feeling of 
ambition, every feeling of ill-will in his 
heart toward a brother Mason, no matter 
what rite you may believe, at what altar 
of Masonry you may worship. Free- 
masonry is one faith, one great religion, 
one great common altar, around which 
all men, of all tongues and all languages 
can assemble; in which there can be no 
rivalry, except a noble emulation of 
rites, orders, and degrees, which can 
best work and best agree. 

‘‘And Masonry will never be true to 
her mission till we all join hands, heart 
to heart, and hand to hand, around the 
altar of Masonry with a determination 
that Masonry shall become at some time 
worthy of her pretensions—no longer a 
pretender to that which is good; but 
that she shall be an apostle of peace, 
good-will, charity, and TOLERATION.”’ 


Grand Master Griswold, of the Grand 
Lodge of Minnesota, in his address to 
the Grand Lodge, says: 


‘‘Masonry knows no sects, no religions, 
as such; no castes, no nationalities; no 
black, no white. ‘The color line is not 
found in Masonry; it has no place there. 
It is at war with all its teachings. To 
introduce it would be to mar the sym- 
metry of our beautiful temple, and to 
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give the lie to our words when we say 
that we believe in the Brotherhood of 
man because of the Fatherhood of God.’’ 

Grand Master Farnell, of the Grand 
South Wales, in 
address when installed as Grand Master, 
says: 


Lodge of New his 


‘*Political connections and attachments 
isone thing, and Masonic another thing. 
The former has its geographical bounds 
or limits, and is confined to nations or 
countries; the latter has no bounds or 
limits, it embraces all nations, and is 
so universal that it admits of no exclu- 
sion amidst the worthy portion of God’s 
creatures; climate, country, color, educa- 
tion, or religion, make no difference. Let 
this universal bond of union be broken 
by political geographical boundaries, by 
the difference of nationalities and peo- 
ples, and we become a rope of sand and 
lose that strength, weight, and influence 
which concord and unanimity will secure 
to us.’’ 

Grand Master A. H. Battin, of Ohio 
in his address to the Grand ‘Lodge in 
1875, Says: 

‘‘But whether he comes from the 
jungles of Africa, the swamps of Caro- 
lina, the plains of Hindoostan, the sands 
of Arabia, the snowcapped summits of 
Norway, the Emerald Isle, the sunny 
fields of France, or from whatever nation 
or clime he may have traveled, if he is a 
Mason, and can prove himself such, he 
should be welcomed as aman and a 
brother into our Lodges and entitled to 
equal rights in our great brotherhood. 
The boast of Masons has been that its 
votaries possess the same mystic language 
in every cline that its language is uni- 
versal, entitled to recognition wherever 
heard or manifested, and that all Ma- 
sons, in the character of Masons, stand 
upon the most perfect equality.’’ 


Grand Master Whitehead, of 
Jersey, in his address to the Grand 
Lodge in 1868, says: 


New 
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‘“The central idea of Masonry—the 
foundation stone upon which the super- 
structure rests—is the recognition and 
practical application of the great princi- 
ple of the universal brotherhood of man, 
whether he drew his first breath amid 
polar snows or under the burning sun of 
the tropics; whether he owe political 
allegiance to an empire, a kingdom, ora 
republic; whether he be clothed in the 
purple of Dives or the rags of Lazarus; 
whether his skin be bleached with the 
hue of Caucasian, or be clouded with the 
‘shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun;’ 
whether he worships his God in a Metho- 
dist meetinghouse, an Episcopal Church, 
a Catholic Cathedral, a Jewish Syna- 
gogue, ora Mohammedan Mosque. The 
great lesson which Masonry teaches to 
its votaries is, that 

‘A man is a man 

‘The great heart of humanity, weary 
of the unceasing and harassing strife of 
this busy and selfish world, where 

‘The natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

That fallsasunder at the touch of fire,’ 
longs for some common platform where 
contentions can never reach it more. 
And this eager longing of the human 
heart the Masonic institution alone can 
satisfy. Here we are all citizens of one 
country, which is the great globe itself; 
members of one family, which is the en- 
tire human race; children of one Father, 
which is God. And this I conceive is 
the true idea of the institution of Ma- 
sonry.’’ 

Grand Master Gardner, of Massachu- 
sett, in his address to the Grand Lodge, 
1870, says: 

‘‘The institution of Freemasonry is 
universal. It stretches from East to 
West, from North to South, and em- 
braces within itself the representatives 
of every branch of the human family. 
Its carefully tiled doors swing open, 
not at the knock of every man, but at 
the demand of every true and worthy 
man duly accepted, whatever his relig- 
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ion, his race, or his country may be. 

‘‘This Grand Lodge stands upon the 
high vantage ground of this catholic 
society, and recognizes the great princi- 


‘ples which must necessarily underlie an 


institution which has a home on the con- 
tinents and on the islands of the sea. 

‘‘We bear upon the Mason’s arms of 
Massachusetts and have inscribed upon 
our Grand Lodge banner, ‘Man every 
where our brother.’ ’”’ 


address made by Bro. Robert 
Massachusetts, we find the fol- 


In an 
Hall, of 
lowing: 


‘“The wisdom of Masonry is exempli- 
fied in establishing her basis on the 
immutable foundations of truth. The 
shackles fell from the hands of prejudice 
and bigotry at the entrance of her 
shrine. * * * In her sacred retreat 
every discordant voice is hushed, and 
the bitterness of sectarian strife is 
abashed into silence in the awful pre- 
sence of pure and absolute Truth. On 
any platform than this she could not 
comprehend in her embrace all the tribes 
of men, as the human race now exists, 
or has ever existed. It is the recogni- 
tion of these principles, and the acknow- 
ledgement of corresponding obligations, 
which alone render it possible to make 
her privileges available to the whole of 
the great human family. If she should 
require any other creed than that God is 
our Father, and that men are his 
children, and therefore bound to love 
him and one another, her grand object 
would at once be defeated. Next 
to allegiance to God, and springing from 
it its controlling principle, is love for 
man aS man. . . Masonry meets 
man in all the varieties of his condition 
with sympathy, and comprehends him in 
all the wants of hiscomplex nature. 
She esteems every man the peer of his. 
fellow in nature and rights. Before her 
altar distinctions vanish, and all men 
meet on the level. The prince and the 
peasant stand alike in her presence. 
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Whatever is common to man is not 


foreign to her regard.’’ 


From an address made to the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa, Bro. Wm. R. Whitaker, 
of Louisiana, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Communications, in review- 
ing Iowa, selects the following, and 
gives it his indorsement as exhibiting a 
true Masonic spirit: 


‘“The great central idea of Masonry is 
the doctrine of a universal brotherhood, 
with ‘charity to all.’ Notwithstanding 
its antiquity and the illustrious names 
found among its patrons in all ages and 
countries, if it have not charity it is 
nothing; not the charity of the Priest 
and Levite that, standing in the immedi- 
ate presence of human suffering, asks 
‘Who is my neighbor?’ but the charity 
of. the Good Samaritan, which in its 
comprehensive compassion regards every 
man asa brother, of whatsoever nation 
or kindred, or tongue or people. It 
stops not to ask whether the sufferer 
follows Calvin, Wesley, or Fox, nor 
whether he is Christian, Jew, or Turk; 
a charity that knows no difference be- 
tween the cross of Christ and the cres- 
cent of Mohammed, but lovingly regards 
every one as a child of the ‘Great 
Father,’ ‘who heeds and holds them all in 
his large love and boundless thought.’ ”’ 


Thus might we fill page after page 
with beautiful quotations enlivened, like 
the foregoing, with the true spirit of 
Masonry, for its literature abounds in 
such lofty and sublime expressions of 
sentiment as have here been given you. 
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We feel, however, that these are suffi- 
cient to indicate the prevailing sentiment 
of the eminent Masons of the North and 
the South, the East and the West. And 
after all, is it nothing but sentiment? 
Is there nothing practical in all these 
Are they so many empty, 


utterances? 
meaningless words spoken only to catch 


the plaudits of unthinking listeners? 
or are they meant to have application 
only to the races other than the Ne- 
gro? It would seem so; for in Amer- 
ica, more than twenty thousand Masons, 
free and accepted, true and worthy, 
stand knocking at the ‘‘carefully tiled 
doors’’ of the white American Mason, 
but they ‘‘swing not open to their 
knock.’’ Here in America there stand 
to-day more than twenty thousand Ne- 
gro Masons demanding of the white 
American Mason that he prove by his 
works the realism of the beautiful senti- 
ment ‘‘Man is everywhere our brother.”’ 
But he answers not to the demand. 
With perfect rhetoric and eloquent lan- 
gage he will proclaim that ‘‘Masonry is 
established on the immutable foundation 
of truth,’’ and has for its central idea 
the ‘‘doctrine of a universal brother- 
hood.’’ But we say to him your profes- 
sions are not sustained by works, and 
that you do ‘‘give the lie to your words 
when you say you believe in.the ‘Brother- 
hood of man because of the Fatherhood 


of God.’ ”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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T is our purpose to publish a maga- 
zine that shall record the doings of 
the race along material lines, and to 
demonstrate to mankind generally, that 
we entitled to have the door of 
opportunity kept wide open for us as for 
other men. It is our desire to make THE 
COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE a wel- 
come visitor to the homes of the American 
people. Each month will find it knocking 
at your door, and the publisher hopes for 
it a cordial welcome. We would be 
pleased to have you mention us to your 
friends. 


are 


Your attention is invited to the arti- 
cles appearing in each month’s issue, and 
we leave it to your judgment to say 
whether or not we are entitled to receive 
your continuous support. Wont you 
send us one subscriber? 


WE invite suggestions which will lead 
to improvement, and we hope our patrons 
will not hesitate in bringing to our at- 
tention any matter they may have in 
mind that will prove helpful. Our aim 
is to please you and by doing this, the 
Magazine will be sure of success, 


It will pay you to advertise with us. 


WE desire 2000 additional readers be- 
fore January 1st. Wont you help us 
get them? 


WE direct particular attention to the 
advertisement of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Active agents can make a good living. 
Write them for terms. 


We would be pleased to do your print- 
ing; we have all of the necessary facili- 
Remember we give employment 
to our people and if you are a believer 
in your race you should demonstrate{it 
by giving support. 


ties. 


WE invite your attention to our new 
Masonic Department. 

As an advertising medium the columns 
of this Magazine are not surpassed. We 
circulate throughout the East, West and 
South, the Phillipines, South Africa and 


the West India Islands. 
We place our space at your disposal 


* and feel that as a business man you will 


be helped through advertising with us. 





